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PREFACE. 



» M »St »■■ 



The opinion maintained in the follow- 
ing Letter, has been slowly and deliberately 
formed in the course of an enquiry, directed 
during a long series of years to a different 
object, though connected with the present 
discussion. Conceiving that his peculiar 
studies had enabled him to throw some new 
light on this long agitated question, the 
writer has felt it to be his duty to offer his 
sentiments to the Public, he trusts in the 
spirit, not of a partisan, but of a sincere 
enquirer after truth. 



Armagh, 
October 9, 1826. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



llie quick demand for this Pamphlet having given occa- 
sion for a second impression of it, many errors of the Prsss^ 
caused hy the haste with which tlie former Edition was 
printed, are here corrected. 



London, 
December 6, 1826. 
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THE POLICY 



OF THE 



ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION DISCUSSED 



My Deai^ Sir^ 

With all the respect which your talents claim 
and receive, I address you as the ablest of the living 
advocates of the Roman Catholics ; I address you parti- 
cularly, as you, in your advocacy, have boldly appealed 
to the laws and constitution of the empire. Let the 
question be decided by such an appeal. Though a church- 
man, I will not argue it as a churchman, for I estimate 
too highly the influence of religious truth to doubt itsp 
success in a struggle with erroneous doctrine, independently 
of the aid of political advantages. I will meet you fairly 
on the ground which you have yourself taken, and I 
will debate with you the question, whether the demands 
of the Roman Catholics can be conceded, without violating 
the integrity, and endangering the .safety of the govern- 
ment. You have been practically engaged in discussions 
of policy ; academic duty has prescribed the theory as the 
subject of a large portion of my studies. As iii youth we 
have often met in honourable competition, let us now, in 
age, meet before the public in the only manner in which 
our respective stations permit us to meet. If I am a 
theorist, the present question is a question of theoretic *., 

change, for it is a question of the suitableness and the j^* 

expediency of an important alteration of the long-conti-^t ^ 
nued and uniform practice of the constitution. 
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The Roman Catholic question, as it is connected with 
the laws and constitution, turns upon the consideration of 
two acts of parliament ; that of the fifth year of Elizabeth, by 
which the members of the house of commons were required 
to swear the oath of supremacy ; and that of the thirtieth 
of Charles II. by which Roman Catholics were excluded 
from both houses of Parliament. It is to be considered 
whether these acts were innovations upon the constitution, 
arising from temporary occasions, and to be abrogated 
when it should be perceived that these occasions had passed 
away, or whether they were but developments of inherent 
principles of the government, acting indeed in new cir- 
cumstances, but coeval with its formation, and essential 
to its existence. 

It is known that Elizabeth was very far from being desi- 
rous of proceeding to a rupture with the see of Rome, and 
that * she had even, immediately after her accession, sent 
a conciliatory notification of that event to the Roman Pon- 
tiff, probably influenced by a hope of establishing a mode- 
rated reformation in religious connection with that see. 
Fortunately for the reformed religion, Paul IV. rejected 
the overture with disdain, denying the right of Elizabeth 
to the throne, and claiming the kingdom of England as a 
fief of the Papacy. A conciliatory f spirit was two years 
afterwards manifested by the succeeding Pontiff, but the 
opportunity had been lost by the arrogance of the former, 
and the ^Church of England was happily preserved from 
thenf iscl^ief of an incongruous combination. 

Elizabetji v^then thought it necessary to vindicate her 
supremacy ; but she published :|: injunctions, in which she 
declared,,that she claimed only a sovereignty over all man- 
ner of persons under God, so that no foreign power had 
any rule over them : and though she caused an act of 
parliament to be passed, requiring that various descrip- 

* Bamet, vol. ii. p. 346. Lond. 1715. 

t Butler's Hist. Memoirs of the English, Ixish, and Scottish Catho- 
lics, vol. i. p. 152, 15d« Lond. 1819. 
I Burnet, ToL ii. p. 30&. 
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tions of persons should swear the oath of supremacy so 
explained^ this oath was not at that time demanded of the 
members of either house of parliament. ' 

From these particulars it may fairly be inferred^ that this 
queen, though provoked by the intemperate and arrogant 
answer of the Pontiff, was not disposed to establish her 
government on a principle of exclusion. In her injunc- 
tions she expressly said, " that all that she challenged, was 
that which had at all times belonged to the imperial crown 
af England;" and that " if those who had formerly appeared 
to have scruples about it, took it in the sense of excluding 
a foreign jurisdiction^ she was well pleased to accept of it, 
and did acquit them of all penalties in the act." These 
words evince a strong desire to reconcile all her subjects 
to an obligation, which she felt to be absolutely necessary 
to the independence of her government. But even this obli- 
gation, so qualified, she did not then impose on members of 
the legislature. Her object was not to exclude others, but 
to secure herself; and the latter purpose, she conceived, 
did not require any testimonial from the members of either 
house of parliament. 

In this state the question of supremacy remained during 
four years. At the end of that time another act was passed, 
ordaining that the oath, which had before been required of 
other classes of persons, should thenceforward be a neces- 
sary qualification of n>embers of the house of commons, 
declaring, at the same time, that it should not be required 
of the temporal lords, as the queen was otherwise suffi- 
ciently assured of their fidelity. 

The oath so demanded of members of (he house of 
commons was, it should be observed, the same which had 
been previously required of other classes of persons, with- 
out any intention of excluding any persons except the dis- 
loyal, being so explained by the authority of the queen, 
that it involved no question connected with the reformation; 
for she had expressly declared, that she challenged only 
that power which had, at all times, belonged to the impe- 
rial crown of England — a sovereignty over all her subjects, • 
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to the exclusion of any foreign jurisdiction. Even this 
guarded claim of supremacy was slowly and cautiously 
extended to the legislature^ the queen being apparently 
unwilling to express distrust of those who were joined 
with her in the government of the country, and having no 
other object than her own safety and the independence of 
the state. The conspiracies formed for placing the queen 
of Scotland on her throne, at length convinced her that it 
was necessary to impose a test of the loyalty of the 
commons; but to the lords, as to persons more deeply 
interested in the public tranquillity, she trusted these 
objects without apprehension. 

In imposing this test, the queen observed the same mode- 
ration as in the commencement of her reign. No new 
declaration was introduced into the oath ; and the act, by 
which members of the house of commons were required to 
take it, even contained a distinct reference to that decla- 
ration in the injunctions, by which it had before been 
explained and qualified. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
design of the queen was, not to exclude any persons on 
account of their religion, but to ascertain the loyalty of 
those who should compose the legislature. Of the lords, 
whom she thought deserving of her confidence, she re- 
quired no test; of the commons she required a test, but 
such as she herself explained to relate only to the inde- 
pendence of her government. If Roman Catholics were 
excluded from the parliament by the operation of the 
statute, it was because they would not swear to that entire 
allegiance which alone could entitle them to confidence. 
They were not excluded as Roman Catholics, for no renun- 
ciation of any tenet of their religion was prescribed. 

Tou have been represented as alleging, that this act of 
Elizabeth was a measure suggested by an apprehension of 
the power of Spain, and may therefore be considered as 
relative only to temporary circumstances. Such a state- 
ment is, however, sufficiently refilled by a comparison of 
dates, the act having passed in the year 1562, and the 
invasion of the Spanish Armada having been attempted 
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twenty-six yearo afterwards^ or in the year 1588. The 
hostility of Spain was indeed the result of the support 
which Elizabeth had afforded to the revolted provinces of 
the Netherlands ; and though^ from the year 1570^ which 
was, however, eight years subsequent to the statute of 
Elizabeth, it instigated the Pontiff and his votaries to mea- 
sures of violence, yet it did not begin to manifest itself by 
any scheme of invasion before the year 1580, in which a 
small body of troops was sent into Ireland. 

The true occasion of this memorable act was, as has 
been stated, the prevalence of domestic treason among the 
Roman Catholics of England, who engaged in conspiracies 
for placing Mary of Scotland on the throne. Where such 
proofe of disloyalty connected with religion had been exhi- 
bited, it was natm'a] and reasonable that the queen should 
demand of the representatives of the commons, a solemn 
acknowledgment of her entire jurisdiction. The Roman 
Catholics among the commons, by declining to take the 
oatb, justified her suspicions of their fidelity. 
. Let it now be considered how far the declaration of 
Elizabeth was authorized in challenging a supremacy of 
jurisdiction, as having, at all times, belonged to the impe- 
rial crown of England. 

The Saxon Church, though constituted by a mi^ionary 
from Rome, had always maintained an independence cor- 
responding to the freedom of the political institutions of 
the same people. The Norman conquest is accordingly 
the grand epoch of the Papal pretensions in England, as it 
was also of that feudal system of tenures, which long over- 
bore the more liberal policy of the preceding period. A 
twofold struggle may accordingly be traced in the History 
of Englaad, commencing soon after the establishment of 
its Norman sovereigns. While the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, which embodied the principles of the Saxon 
polity, were opposed to the oppressions of the feudal tenures 
in the reclamations of the people, the original independ- 
ence of the government was not lesi^ strenuously opposed 
to the encroachments of Rome. The resistance which 
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was thus presented to the pretensions of the Papacy, was 
maintained from age to age, before any thought was enter- 
tained of separating from the religious communion of the 
Roman see. 

The first legislative struggle for maintaining the supre- 
macy of the crown, was made in voting the constitutions of 
Clarendon in the reign of Henry 11. when Becket was 
endeavouring to render the crown subject to the Papacy. 
These went to the whole extent of the sovereignty, claimed 
afterwards by Elizabeth ; and it is observable, that these 
constitutions were made as declaratory of the ancient 'cus- 
toms of the realm. 

The next is discovered in the first article of the great 
charter, obtained in the reign of John. In that article it 
is determined, that the Church of England should be free, 
and have all its rights entire, and its liberties inviolate. 
By the liberties of the English Church, mentioned in this 
article. Judge Barrtngton* concludes to be signified chiefly 
its immunities from the Papal jurisdiction, which had been 
far extended, conceiving that otherwise those of the col- 
lective body of the clergy would only have been men- 
tioned. The barons, indeed, in their struggle with John, 
though opposed to the Papacy, were strenuously supported 
by the ecclesiastics of England, who were as much inter-^ 
ested in resisting the intrusion of Italian ecclesiastics, and 
the exactions of the Roman see, as the former were in 
repelling the oppressions of the crown. This interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by the Papal bull, which abrogated and 
annulled the charter, without any reservation of the article 
stipulating for the immunities of the Church. 

In the reign of H«nry IIL the two powers came into a 
direct collision on the question of legitimacy, the canon 
law, in contradiction to the common-law, pronouncing those 
legitimate whose parents wei-e subsequently married. The 
prelates complained to the parliament of the disregard 
which their rule experienced in the civil courts, but received 

* Obsenrations on the more ancient Statntes, p. 6. Lond. 1796. 
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from all the nobility the memorable reply^ '^ that they would 
not change the laws of England." 

We findp indeed, in the same reign, that even the Roman 
Pontiff indirectly acknowledged the supremacy of the civil 
power in England, in annulling the decrees of the Synod of 
Merton. 1'he clergy of the English Church bad, it appears, 
pushed their immunities so far, that the Pontiff deemed it 
.necessary to restrain their independence by abrogating their 
decrees, though in doing this he rejected the very preten* 
sions of ecclesiastical dominion for which Becket had con- 
tended with Henry IL 

The reign of Henry III. was followed by that of Edward 
L who, as Blackstone has remarked, has been justly styled 
the English Justinian. From the reign of this prince 
accordingly, thus eminent as the improver of the law of 
England, we date the adoption of effectual and permanent 
measures for guarding its independence against Papal 
encroachment. " King Edward I.,'* says* the commentator 
of the laws of England, " a wise and magnanimous prince, 
set himself in earnest to shake off this servile yoke. He 
would not suffer his bishops to attend a general council 
'till they had sworn not to receive the papal benediction. 
He made light of all papal bulls and processes, attacking 
Scotland in defiance of one ; and seizing the temporalties 
of his clergy, who, under the pretence of another, refused 
to pay a tax imposed by parliament. He strengthened the 
statutes of Mortmain, thereby closing the great gulph in 
which all the lands of the kingdom were in danger of being 
swallowed. And, one of his subjects having obtained a bull 
of excommunication against another, he ordered him to be 
executed as a traitor, according to the ancient law. And in 
the thirty-fifth year of his reign was made the first, statute 
against papal provisions, being, according to Sir Edward 
Coke, the foimdation of all the subsequent statutes of prm^ 
munire; which we rank as an offence immediately against 



• B«ok iv. di. a. : 
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the king, because every encouragement of the papal power 
is a diminution of the authority of the crown." 

Here then is the supremacy of the jurisdiction of the 
crown, all the supremacy required by the oath of Elizabeth, 
clearly established in the reign of Edward I. It was accord- 
ingly urged against Edward II. as one of the principal 
charges that be had given allowance to the bulls of the see 
of Rome. Edward III. on the other hand, who was a prince 
of a very different character, caused severe penalties to be 
enacted, not only against him who should disturb any patron 
of a living, by virtue of a papal provision, but also against 
tliose who should cite the king, or any of bis subjects, to 
dnswer in the court of Rome. It was also unanimously 
agreed in the parliament, that the concessions of vassalage 
and annual rent, made by John, and at this time claimed by 
the Pontiff, \vere unauthorized aiid null, and that the demand 
df the Pontiff should, if he should endeavour to maintain it^ 
be resisted even by force. The laws enacted for repelluig 
the usurpations of Rome were strengthened in the reign of 
Richard II. and the series of these statutes was completed 
in tfie second year of Henry IV. or the year 1400. 

From this time until the reign of Henry VIII. no new 
enactment was deemed necessary for securing the indepen- 
dence of the civil government, nor was any attempt made 
in that interval to support a foreign jurisdiction. Ilie act 
of Henry VIII. which is considered as commencing the 
reformation, went further in terms than these regulations, 
inasmuch * as it renounced the spiritual superiority of the 
see of Rome; but this renunciation was expressed in 
ambiguous language, an entire supremacy being claimed for 
the king, " quantum per Christ! legem licet," which words 
Roman Catholics interpreted so as to limit the claim to a 
temporal authority. It was indeed far from being the in- 
tention of this prince to abandon that faith, of which he had 
been declared the defender; and it was a mere fiction of a 
poet, that " gospel-light first dawned from Bullen's eyes." 

* Burnet, vol. ill. p. 52, 53. 
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That which Henry rejected was, not the religion of Rome, 
but the authority of the Pontiff; and, though he rejected 
that authority in spiritual concerns, he did so because he 
found that the spiritual pretension of the papacy interfered 
with the secular concerns of his government. In the ques- 
tion of the independence of the civil government, it is 
unimportant whether Henry was influenced by a sincere 
scruple of conscience in desiring to be divorced from 
Catherine, or instigated merely by a passion for another 
woman. Whatever was his motive, the marriage of the 
prince is one of the most considerable of the secular concerns 
of the state ; and the foreign power which, under any pre- 
tence whatsoever, claims to control it, must be regarded as 
violating its civil independence. Fortunately for the refor- 
mation, the pretension of the Pontiff was founded on an 
assumed right of dispensing with a divine law, in sanctioning 
the marriage of Catherine with the brother of her former 
husband, and this assumption provoked an appeal to the 
sacred writings. 

From these observations it may appear, that the rejection 
of the papal supremacy by Henry VIII. was not an act 
essentially different from the measures employed by preced- 
m^lciugs, to repel the encroachments of a papal jurisdic- 
Vm. He had no more intention than his predecessors of 
separating from the faith of Rome. He deemed it necessary 
indeed to declare himself the supreme head on earth of the 
Church of England; but it was beqausehe had experienced, 
even from the spiritual pretensions of Rome, an interference 
not consistent with the independence of his kingdom. The 
princfple was precisely the same : its application was some- 
what more extended, as the interference of the foreign 
jurisdiction was experienced in a new case. It was not the 
reformation, which generated the supremacy of the crown; . 
but the supremacy of the crown, ilself only a new modifica- 
tion of the ancient and established independence of the 
constitution, whfch generated the reformation. 

All this is strongly testified by the authority of Sir 
Matthew Hale, ivhich no man will controvert, who values 
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either the religion or the constitution of the empire. " The 
papal encroachments upon the king's sovereignty, in causes 
and over persons ecclesiastical, yea, even in matters civil 
under that loose pretence of in ordine ad spiritualia^ had 
obtained,'' says* that eminent judge, " a great strength, 
and long continuance, notwithstanding the security the 
crown had by the oaths of fealty and allegiance; so that 
there viras a necessity to unrivet those usurpations, by sub- 
stituting' by authority of parliament a recognition by oaih 
of the king's supremacy, as well in causes ecclesiastical 
as civil." 

This measure, which in the mind of Henry could have 
originally related only to the independence of his crown, 
however he afterwards indulged himself in the free exercise 
of his new prerogative, was in the injunctions of Elizabeth 
expressly limited, so far as the oath of supremacy was con- 
cerned, to an acknowledgment of her jurisdiction over all 
classes of her people. It has accordingly been remarked 
byt Lord Eldon, on the authority of Sir Matthew Hale, 
that the Roman Catholic who refused to swear the oath of 
supremacy, did not swear the oath of allegiance in the same 
sense in which it was sworn by a Protestant. An acknow- 
ledgment of the supremacy of the crown, explained to 
signify an unrestrained jurisdiction over all classes of the 
people, was an essential part of the allegiance of a subject, 
and was accordingly for a Roman Catholic a necessary 
supplement of the oath, by which that allegiance was 
testified. 

The reformation is commonly considered as having in- 
th>duced into the English constitution new principles of 
action, wholly different from those by which it had been 
antecedently actuated. The truth seems on the contrary to 
be, that it was a natural and even necessary development 
of principles inherent in the constitution from a remote 
antiquity. The rude independence of the Saxon govem- 

* Pleas of the Crown, vol. i. p. 75. Lond. 1736. 

t Debate on the 2l8t of June, 1623. Edinb. Annual Register, p. 162. 
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ineat^ though the people were in communion with Rome^ 
respected little the pretensions of the papacy : the Norman 
conquest, effected under a banner consecrated by the Pontifi^ 
imposed upon the English church the yoke of papal 
domination^ but the people soon and perseveringly struggled 
to shake it off: and the long continued efforts to repel the 
usurpations of a foreign jurisdiction, were at length extended 
to a case in which the pretension of the papacy involved 
the assumption of a power of dispensing with the divine 
law, and provoked an appeal to the Scriptures. This exten- 
sion of the ancient resistance seems indeed to have been 
occasioned by a mere contingency, furnished by the wayward 
passions of Henry VIII.; but the same independent spirit, 
which prompted the habitual resistance of the English 
Church, must have in some other way urged it onward to 
such a revolution, for which indeed preparation had been 
actually made more than a centuiy before by the preaching 
of Wicliffe. 

How vainly then does* the Rev. Sydney Smith demand, 
*^ what worse can be said of the Church of England than 
this, that wherever it is judged necessary to give it a legal 
establishment, it becomes necessary to deprive the body of 
the people, if they adhere to their old opinions, of their 
liberties, and of all their free customs, and to reduce them 
to a state of civil servitude }" The Church of England 
could never have been formed, if it had not grown out of 
the liberties and the free customs of the body of the people, 
which were opposed to the civil servitude of the votaries of 
Rome. The question, therefore, is not applicable to the 
principal country of the empire, and the case of Ireland 
must be determined by other considerations. 

A double process, as has been already intimated, was 
freeing the constitution of England at the same time from 
the oppressions of the feudal tenures, and from the griev- 
ances of Papal domination. These had been begun together 
by William the Conqueror; and it is remarkable, that in 

* Letter to tl|e Electom on the Catholic QoeatioDy p. 43. 
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the same reign, in which the last vestiges of the feudal sys^t 
tern were obliterated, the final measure was adopted fort 
securing the constitution against the interference of a^ 
foreign allegiance. Immediately after the restoration, the 
claims of wardship and purveyance were abrogated by law ; 
and eighteen years afterwards, to the oath of supremacy 
was annexed a declaration denying tlie peculiar doctrines 
of Popery, and the two were required of the lords equally 
as of the members of the house of commons. 

Between the fifth year of Elizabeth, in which the oath ' 
of supremacy was first required of members of the house 
of commons, and the thirtieth of Charles II. in which this 
decisive law was enacted, elapsed one hundred and sixteen 
years, during all which time Roman Catholics were re- 
quired only to acknowledge, that the king possessed an 
uncontrolled right of jurisdiction over all classes of his 
people. This period may accordingly be considered as a 
lime of probation, in which it was practically determined, 
whether those who profess the religion of Rome may 
safely be admitted into the legislature of a Protestant 
monarchy. 

It has been contended by Mr. Canning, that the statute 
of Charles II. was the result of a temporary panic, which 
had itself been caused by the acknowledged imposture of 
Titus Oates, in charging the Roman Catholics of that time 
with a plot for assassinating the king, massacreing the 
Protestants, and placing the Duke of York upon the throne. 
This he has endeavoured to prove from the consideration 
of a standing order of the bouse of lords, made only three 
years before, that no oath should be imposed upon peers, 
with . the penalty of disqualification, in case of refusal, 
arguing, that the peers must have left their standing order 
unrepealed, because they considered the statute of the thir-* 
tieth year of Charles II. as a merely temporary measure^ 
and looked forward to a time when they might recur to 
the established principle, which it expressed. 

Tills argument of Mr. Canning seems to me, however, to 
lead to A directly contmry conclusion^ It may be presumed 
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that the house of lords^ when that order was madcj was 
apprehensive of some such measure to be offered by the 
commons^ and made the order as a protest against it, in 
the hope of hindering such a proposal. The natural in- 
ference therefore is, that the commons, however they may 
have been immediately excited by a temporary and unfounded 
alarm, had seriously contemplated such a measure at least 
three years before that alarm, and consequently that the 
measure must have had an origin wholly distinct from the 
imposture of the notorious Titus Oates. The argument of 
Mr. Canning therefore (for even the soberest reasoner, in 
replying to him, must catch some transient illumination 
from the brilliancy of his eloquence) resembles one of those 
rockets now used in military operations, which by some 
unfortunate obliquity in its construction is turned back upon 
the ranks from which it had been discharged. 

Since we are thus authorized to conclude, that the statute 
of Charles II. did not originate in the imposture of the 
popish plot, but on the contrary was the result of antecedent 
impressions received by the commons, we are now to tracer 
those changes in the state and circumstances of the country, 
which at length converted a test of allegiance, merely pre- 
cautionary, into one directly and intentionally exclusive, alid 
/extended this new test to the other house of parliament. 

Though Elizabeth had, in the fifth year of her reign, been 
compelled by the conspiracies formed in favour of the Scottish 
Queen, to require from the members of the house of com- 
mons an acknowledgment of her supremacy, she persevered 
long afterwards in administering her government with a 
mildness, which precludes the supposition of an intention of 
persecuting, or even of excluding from either house of par- 
liament, those who professed the faith of Rome. Of this 
we have the most unquestionable testimony, that of the 
Roman Catholics themselves, who* represented to her 
•successor, at his accession, ** that the first twelve years of 
her reign, as they were free from blood and persecution, so 



* Butler's Hist. Memoirs, vol. ill. p. 189. 
B 
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were they fraught with all kinds of worldly prosperity," 
This testimony, though Mir. Butler gratuitously informs us 
ibxLt they suflfered much during that period^ could scarcely 
bare beeh borne, if they felt lhat> during more than the half 
of that time, the oath of supremacy had been required with 
thd'dtrect intention o( excluding them universally from the 
house of commons. . 

If the conduct of Elizabeth, in regard, to the Romati 
Ciftthblic^, was changed aft th^ end of those twelve years, the 
change was occasioned by the altered conduct of the Roman 
Catbblics themselves. These* who had hitherto attend^ 
thechurc^faes and ^craments of the Protestants, appear to 
hdivie at once obeyed the summons of the Roman Pontiff, 
requiring them to support the cause of a foreign enemy ; 
tod a Popish party was from this time regularly formed, 
which long continlied to distract England, and still disturbs 
tbe tranquillity of Iceland. The king of Spain, in revienge 
of the support afibrded by the queen to the Dutch provinces^ 
instigated t Paul V. in the year 1570, to issue a bull de* 
nouncing against her all the hostility of the church of RMfie, 
lihd the more dangerous^ as it directed the Roman Catholics 
to consider it as obligatory only when a fevourable oppor- 
tunity might occut. In persecution of the same plan of 
domestic hostility, seminaries were founded at Douay, 
Louvain, and St. Omers, whence priests were sent to act as 
disturbers of the peace of England. 

The hostility of Rome was not declared Onty by the bull of 
Pins V. The denunciation Was in the year 1560 repeated 
by Gregory XIII. who issued also a similar bull, inviting 
the Irish to rebel by a promise of a plenary indulgence, siieli 
as liad been offered in thectusades; and SixtusV. when 



• Burnety vol. ii. p. 370. 

f This Pontiff; it shbuld W reihtticed, Was beUtifidd ita the y^ar 
1672, aad caaomiN^ fn the year 1712. Mr. Buder ims indeed fe<- 
maiked, lliat in caiHndsiag a saint, the Cbsroh is far finom flannnialng 
all his actions. The deposition of a soTereign prince, howeyer, 
with all its. consequences, is an action too considerable to be so 
OTcriooked. 
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the Spanish armada was almost ready to sail^ renewed, by a 
third bull^ the sentence of deposition, which had been 
already twice pronounced by his predecessors. In the year 
1688 the utmost effort of Spain was actually tried, to giye 
effect to these denunciations of the usurped authority o£ 
Rome^ by an armament ^hich was vainly pronounced iuit 
vincible. Notwithstanding however all these provocations^ 
Elizabeth was not induced to render her test of loyalty more 
rigorous^ or to extend it to the other house of parliament. 

The disaffection of the Roman Catholics was va7 decisively 
manifested early in the reign of James L though that prince, 
in the very beginning of his reign, declared that he was 
very favourably disposed towards them, being well ineilaed 
to prefer their orderly hierarchy to the republican institut 
tions of the Presbyterians, which had disgusted him before 
his accession to the throne of England. When they had 
represented to him that the first twelve years of the. reiga 
of Elizabeth had been fraught with all kinds( of worldly 
prosperity, and were treated by him witii more kindness 
than that queen had even in those years exhibited towards 
thetn, they projected, and almost executed, the diabolical 
conspiracy, the object of which was to blow into the air the 
king and his parliament. Even the discovery of this treason 
did not alienate from them the favour of the king. Perhaps 
the outward manifestation of hie favour was encreased by 
his natural timidity ; and a few years, afterwards his absurd 
ambition to procure a ooosort for his son in the royaliamily, 
first of Spain, and then of France, idvolved him in those 
connections with them, which uUimately proved the ruin of 
his race. The parliament* did indeed frame an oath of 
allegiance, which should protect the independence of the 
kingdom against the usurpations of the papacy; but James, 
to conciliate the Roman Catholics, caused a passage to be 
omitted, which denied the right of the Pope to excommuni*- 
cate the king, and the pontiff. Urban VIII. by two succes- 



• Rapin's Hist of England, vol. ii. p. 173. Load. 1733. 
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sive briefs^ forbad the remainder under the penalty of for- 
feiting all hope of salvation. 

In the succeeding reign of Charles L the operations of 
the Roman Catholics were almost wholly confined to Ireland. 
And here, though every man of humanity must reprobate 
the massacre, which began the rebellion of the year 1641^ 
I will not severely animadvert on the rebellion itself, pro- 
voked as it was by the atrocious rapacity of the local govem- 
meut. But when the Roman Catholics of Ireland had formed 
themselves into a party professing allegiance to the king, 
the powerfiil influence of the papal supremacy in vitiating 
that allegiance, was soon and plainly exhibited. Tlie nego- 
tiations of the king for ' procuring their support were all 
(rustrated by the interposition of the papal nuncio, Rinuccini, 
who animated the confederates to stipulate for the most 
extravagant conditions ; and the intolerant and exclusive 
spirit of the Romish church continued to actuate them, until 
they were crushed under the ascendency, which the divisions 
of the country permitted Cromwell to assume. The most 
instructive part of this history is,* that the nobility and 
jjentry struggled earnestly, but in vain, against the machina- 
tions of the Romish party, and were finally compelled by 
the populace to yield themselves to the determination of 
the PontiflF. 

The restoration of the royar family introduced a new 
combination, which connected the Roman Catholics with 
the crown in hostility to the liberties of the people. Th^ 
question from this time was not of imperfect allegiance tp 
the crown, but of an alienation of that by which eveiy good 
subject is bound to the constitution. The king, who in his 
exile had been disposed favourably towards the religion of 
Rome, and was very desirous of being delivered from the 
inconvenient control of a parliament, entered, in the year 
1668, into a negotiation with the court of France, of which 
he two years afterwards became the pensioner, one object 
of this base engagement being the overthrow of the religion 

* O'Conor's Historical Address, part L p. 142, 143, note. Lond. 1810. 
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of England. In the year 1678 the alarm of the popish plot 
was given, and the law was enacted, which directly and 
formally excluded Roman Catholics from both houses of 
parliament. The alarm was false, for the plot was an im- 
posture^ but Mr. Peel has already stated, that it was credited, 
because the Protestants had suflScient reason for apprehen- 
sion in the conduct of the king during the eight preceding 
years, in which he had acted as a hired traitor to the civil ' 
and religious liberties of his country. The grand effect of 
that imposture was indeed wrought, not so much on the' 
people, as on the king himself, for the momentary alarm 
compelled him to yield to the violence of the public opinion^ 
and consent to a measure, which in other circumstances he 
would not have sanctioned. 

The probation of the Roman Catholics was at this time 
completed, and it had been found impracticable to entrust to 
them the eharge of legislating for a protestant government. 
The conciliating and compromising kindness of Elizabeth 
was met by domestic conspiracies and papal denunciations; 
the more direct favour of James I. was rewarded by a 
diabolical plot to exterminate at once the whole assembled 
legislature of Great Britain ; the negotiations of Charles I. 
when he was overpowered by an adverse faction, were 
abused and frustrated by efforts to establish the absolute and 
uncontroled dominion of the papacy ; to Charles II. the 
Roman Catholics indeed were loyal, but the king himself 
was then a hired traitor, and the loyalty of the Roman 
Catholics, in this its sole manifestation, was treason against 
the constitution. Such was the instructive series of events 
preceding an enactment, which Mr. Canning has represented 
as the mere result of imposture and panic, and which you 
have described as only a bill of exclusion against the reign- 
ing &mily. The Roman Catholics had been fairly tried in 
the balance, and found wanting. The trial had through 
more than a century been varied by every imaginable modi- 
fication of circumstances. The kindness of the sovereign 
had failed to conciliate them ; the distress of the sovereign 
had foiled to alarm them with the ascendency *of an adverse 
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ftctioH ; the treason of the sovereign was attractive^ and they 
ailisted themselves in his service against the constitution. 
The gates Of the legislature were then, and then only, 
closed upon them. 

, Why, demands ** the Reverend Sydney Smith, is not a 
Roman Catliolic believed upon his oath? I answer, that he 
is believed, when that which he swears is understocid. He 
is believed in all the ordinary transactions of life, because in 
these it is supposed that hisfordgii allegiance does not affect 
his declarations. In regard to the oath of allegiance it has 
been stated as the opinion of Sir Matthew Hale, that a 
Roman Catholic did not take it in the same sense with a 
Protestant, and therefore could not be admitted to take it at 
all, except this oath Were connected with the oath of supre- 
macy. This opinion was formed before the law of Chairles 
II. was enacted, for the chief justice died two years before 
that event. It was then discovered, that even the oath of 
supremacy had not supplied the deficiency, for it is stated in 
the preamble of the act, that Roman Catholics had recently 
overcome their scruple, and sworn it to obtain admission into 
parliament; and it should be remembered that at this time 
the king was labouring to overturn the constitution in their 
favour. And who shall define the limit, which migh't sepa- 
rate the spiritual from the temporal supi^macy ? Who 
shall separate the human individual into two persons, one 
of whom shall be subject only to certun spiritual, the otiier 
only to certain civil obligations, without any hintual inter- 
ference or controul ? The thing is a mere chimera. Either 
the laws of popery must be the laws of the state,' or } the 
Roman Catholic must be excluded from* the office' «f a 
legislator. 

The engagement of marriage, though not regarded by 
the laws of England as a* merely xivii contract, is- yet regu- 
lated in various particulars by those laws, and in all these 
particulars the transmission of property is likewise deter- 
mined. In the church of Rome this engagement is a 

' * Address to the Electors, p. 1. 
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sacrfuneQt, aad us rach muit be $i}lgect to (lie fl^^rm}q§tioii^ 
of the papa^« . Here is thf^ very questiop whicb beg^ tbe 
reformatioa of finglapd. If Roman Catholics were legisla- 
tors, it might now he agitated in ev^ry condition Qf life. 
At tliis moment it is ac^ally agitated \n Ireland, and ^ the 
plac^ of my own residence; but it is yet concealed in the 
obscurity of tbe condition of the poor. A Roman Catholic 
female, who iQ a Protestant eburclpt had^ accorduig to the 
law of Ireland, msirried a Protestant, and agreeably to a 
prerious stipulation had ctrnfytmed to the religion pf her 
husband, has by the Roman Catholic priest been^ compelled 
to separate from the husband, whom sb^ }iad faikd to pro- 
selyte to her original faith. Let such a< cg^e be supposed to 
have occurred unong the rich and elevated, and let it be 
considered where the diq^ute would terminate. 
• The law of Charles II. was enacted in the year 1679» and 
it is very remarkable that.Blackstooe has selected the next 
feikfwing year, as the precise time at which tbe eonstitution 
of the country had attained, its theoretical perfectfoQ^ It 
may «perhaps be urged, that 4he comoaentator of the laws of 
£nglMid was in this particular influenced by tbe bias of that 
English university of which he was a distinguished member* 
But Mr. Fox, in his History of James II. has adopted the 
observation of Blackstone. Could he^ have overlookibd the 
very renuurkable statute enacted in the year uniniedbitely 
.preceding, and closely connected with the trtosaetions pf 
th0 reigB> whidi he was reccHrdiog*?. 

When! Iseekthe prtaeiples of the constitution, a;$ they 
relate to the rights of jndtraduals, or of ola^s of iodiyjt*^ 
duals, I discover no reoordpf them except the Bill of Righlis, 
in wUeh indeed they were registered for tbe inatructioA of 
posterity,' by Umse who effeoted the memorable tevolution. 



** As I am not mlickoas to maiatain ^e cool wis4oai of Mr. Fp):^ 
I a^bt indeed ad^ut, ,Uiat h^ oyerlopked every ^ing in ^ anxiety 
to establish his conclasiop, so favoural^ie to a in»n fitrug^Iing^ ^r 
power, that men, not laws^ are important to the government Bat 
what then becomes of the value of the Britidi constitatioD? what 
becomes of the authority of the great advoeate of m^mtibesaiityr 
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In that important record I read^ tbattke sovereiga possesses 
no power of suspending the execution of laws^ or of dis- 
pensing with it ; that the court of high oommission, and all 
similar jurisdictions, are illegal; that money should not be 
levied for the use of the crown without the consent of the 
parliament ; that every subject has a right of petitioning the 
king; that to maintain a standing army in time of peace, 
without the consent of the parliament| is illegal ; that Pro* 
testant subjects may possess arms for tlieir defence ; that the 
election of members of parliament ought to be free ; that 
the freedom of speech, and of debates, and proceedings tn. 
parliament should not be questioned in any other places^ 
that excessive bail ought not to be require, nor exeessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted; 
that jurors ought to be duly empanelled, and in trials. for 
high treason should be freeholders ; that all grants and pro- 
mises of fines and forfeitures, before conviction, are illegal;, 
and that parliaments should be frequ^tly assembled. These 
are very important rights, but I seek in vain among them^ 
for some principle adverse to the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from either house of parliaments It is stated that 
parliaments should be freely chosen, but this freedom of 
election is opposed to tbe dietatiop of the sovereign. The. 
only right ascribed to every sufyeet is that of petitioning the; 
king, which, as modern practice has in this respect subati** 
tuted the parliament for the sovereign, is abundantly exerdsed 
by Roman Catholics, who now. even propose to convert tbe< 
use of this right into a sort ^ warfare against the legia? 
lature. To Protestants alone^in tbis^ celebrated Ull, is attri- 
buted the right even oi pos99sriog arms for defence. 

If it be urged that tb^ spirit of a parliamentary constito- 
tion required the admissjon of Roman Catholics, where 
does this appear? The spirit of such a constitution doM 
Indeed require, that the interests of all classes should be 
protected, and they are protected. In Ireland, where the 
Roman Catholics are the more numerous party, they are 
directly represented in parliament. But where does it 
appear, that a parliamentary constitution requires, that all 
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classesof persons should have free admission into parliament? 
If large classes of Protestant subjects, even possessing con- 
sMerable, though not freehold, property, are excluded from 
the enjoyment of the elective fi*anchise, how can it be 
maintained that the parliament itself should, agreeably to 
the spirit of the constitution, be open to all ? The law 
requires a certain qualification of property for admission 
into parliament. The judges, unless they are peers, are 
excluded. The clergy are not admitted into the house of 
oommons) and though the bishops may be considered as 
^presenting' in the bouse of lords the general interests of 
the diurcb, yet the properties of the clergy are protected 
only by lay representatives in diat assembly, to which the 
right of imposing taxes peculiarly belongs. According to 
the spirit of the constitution, admission to parliament is a 
trast for the benefit of the public, not a right for the 
gratificatimi of private ambition ; and the trust is to be 
committed or withheld as the general interest of the public 
may direct. 

Yott have indeed yourself admitted, that Roman Catholics 
are ataeady firee, awl declared that yon proposed to gratify 
themj not so much by adding to their power, as by removing 
every ofiensive exclusion, every unworthy distinction. To 
tim I reply, that I cannot consent to compliment away the 
Wstitutiion. 

Some persons in England, calling themselves Protestants, 
have thought that, in the complex form of our triple govem- 
ment^ Ireland might 'wisely be given up to the Roman 
Catholics, as a Presbyterian system has been established in 
Scotland. The mialogy is specious ; but those who urge it, 
have not i»*;eh considered the mechanism of the triple 
. gav&n^fKnaU Let it be now fairly examined, even without 
>j||^ regard to the influences of property and education, in 
giving to the Protestants of Ireland an efl^ctive, though they 
do not possess a numerical superiority. 

I will not here suppose that this notion of rendering 
Ireland a Roman Catholic country, can go to the extent of 
vioUuing.tbat article, of the union, by which the empire is 
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pledged to the support and maintenance of the Protestant 
church of this country. I will not suppose that the party 
-assuming, among the English, the character of liberal 
politicians, will venture to maintain, that liberality consists 
in delivering themselves fi^m the obligation of a solemn 
treaty recently concludi^ between the legislatures of the 
two countries, especially as their Irish coadjutors are now 
cMming,. however unreasonably and absurdly, that whiek 
they contend should be the fiilfihnent of a military conven- 
tion, concluded at the distance of almost a century and a 
half from the present time. I will therefore examine this 
part of the question, as if it were proposed only to give to 
the church of Rome such encouragement and fiivour, as 
should invest it with a decided predominance, without inter- 
fering with the existing establishment of the Protestant 
church. 

In tfiis examination I shall be so generous as to state a 
correspondence between the two isases of Sootland and 
Ireland, which very considerably strengthens the analogy. 
The Presbyterian religion, by its republican forms of 
administration, generates a dbposition to independence^ 
which must be repugnant to the aUegtaace binding to the 
soverrign the sulgects of a monarchical government. The 
religion of Rome on the oAer hand, by its ecclesias^ 
tical monarchy, withdraws from the sovereign a,povtion of 
that allegiance, as bdongiog distinctly to another superior. 
In both cases there is s principle of alienation, whidi . r&- 
4|tiires some controlling agency to protect from its operas 
iion the main movements of tfaevsiale. 

It may at first appear difficuk to determine in wbiehicase 
the alieniatloa of allegiance is the more effective principle. 
If the repvUidan habits of- Presbyterinoism be more gene-^ 
rally adverse tOrtbe alkgiaaoe of a monarohy, the porUon 
of allegiance mbtracted by the religion of Rome is, on the 
other hand, transferred to a fereign potentate, the head of 
a cbureh adverse to that of the principal member of our 
triple government. But diere is still an important disljnc* 
tion between Oe two cases. The Presby teriaa cfcwreh is 
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whoHy composed of men connected with their fellow 
citizens in all the relations of society; and therefore sus- 
ceptible of all those influences which attach men to a 
public^ interest. The hierarchy of the church of Rome is 
formed of men alien from the obligations and fedings of 
domestic intercourse, attached only to the ecclesiastical 
system, of which they are members^ and seeking in its 
aggrandisement some compensation for the social gratifi- 
cations, from which they are debarred. The Presbyterian 
minister may, and does, assimilate himself to the members 
of an episcopal church; the Romish ecclesiastic is for ever 
a man insulated from all except his order, having for his 
sole object beyond himself the augmentation of its sway. 

That the republican principle, generated in Scotland by 
its Presbyterian religion, was originally powerful, suffici- 
ently appears from the history of the civil war of England, 
in which the Scotish covenanters gave to the disaffiscted 
party the decisive impulse, which cmnmitted them in^u*ms 
against the government of their country. Thait the alienated 
allegiflince of popery has been not less powerliil, is likewise 
marnfest from the treasonable efforts made to advance Mary 
of Scotland to the throne of Elizabeth, firom the operation 
of the papal bulls in directing the conduct of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland in- the civil war, and even from the 
misplaced loyalty which attached them to the sovereign^ 
as soon as he had become a traitor to the constitutioui 

In the con^c^pondence of these two cases of aliMated 
allegiance it moreover appears, Uiat a strong lexcitement 
operated in each, by which the disposition to disaffiectioa 
was stinndated and maintained. > If iJie Roman CaMiolica 
of Ireland have been Irritated,^ fint by the severity of ooo- 
fiscatk>n, and afterwards by the more ^yistematie severilgr of 
llie penal laws, the Scotisk IVesbyteriaas wem vatgtd tven 
to arms by the efforts made for forcing upon them tbe 
estaUishment of an episcopal church, aor did the mean 
employed for the depression of the former exceed those 
which drove to violence the Camenmians of 4ibe nordi. 

The twk) eases of Soodind and Ireland im, dwcefore, it 
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8 acknowledged^ in their original circumstanoesy siiffi* 
ciently analogous. Let us now consider, whether other 
particulars may not be discovered in the eomparison of 
the two countries, which forbid us to deduce, from this 
analogy, a common conclusion. Let us enquire, whether 
correctives did not operate in the case of Scotland, which 
the situation of Ireland not only did not afford, but has 
even reversed. 

In the poor and unsettled government of Scotland, the 
commons possessed so little importance, that the right 
of election in counties had never been extended be- 
yond the immediate vassals of the crown, and their repre- 
sentatives had never been formed into an assembly distinct 
from the lords. When, therefore, Scotland was inoorpo- 
rated into the English government by the union, it brought 
to the parliament a very defective representation, easily 
influenced by the minister, and therefore little fitted to be 
the organ of the sentiments of a republican people. Here 
was one corrective of the influence of a r^ublican Chureh^ 
insufficient indeed so long as the government of Scotland 
was distinct, because the control of the law and of the 
parliament itself was then feeble and inefiective, but effii* 
cacious when that government was so united to another, 
more powerful and more orderly than itself, that the 
authority of this imperfect representation was sujfficiently 
upheld. 

This corrective, however, could only repress the expres- 
sion of republican sentiment. Anodier, which tended to 
suppress the sentiment itself, was introduced fioon after 
the union. This other eorreotlve operated directly upon 
the Presbyterian Church, and in regard to all pditicai 
purposes essentially changed its character. The right of 
patronage, which had always been resisted as inconsistent 
with Presbyterianism, and had been formally abolished in 
the year 1690, was, in the year 1712, established in the 
Scotish Church. The parishes were, by thb regulation^ 
deprived of the right of electmg their own ministers, who^ 
on the contrary, received theh* i^pointments from persons 
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of rank or property^ not liable to be influ»ced by repub* 
liean sentiments. 

The republican influence of Scotish Presbyterianism was 
thus doubly controlled: first, by the imperfect consti- 
tution of the Scotish parliament^ which gave to a small 
number of persons the nomination of the representatives 
of Scotland in the united legislature; and then, by the 
establishment of a right of patronage, which, by regulating 
the choice of the ministers, reduced the Church to a form 
in this respect analogous to episcopacy. 

If we now turn to the consideration of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, that we may see whether their case 
presents any controlling agencies, corresponding to those 
which have been shewn to exist among the Presbyterians 
€^ Scotland, we perceive, in the place of a most limited 
representation, the widest extension of the elective fran- 
chise, and, for a right of eccksiastieal patronage vested in 
the upper orders of the latty, a hierarchy ^tinctly as- 
serting a perfect independence of the laity and of the 
governmetit, and professing a mbjection to the see of 
Rome ; a hierarchy too, st^paratedby the barrier of sacfir* 
dotal celibacy from all the engagements and affections of 
domestic life, in the place of a ministry distinguished from 
other citizens only by ministeriaLduties,. and communicating 
with them in all the feelings and the interests of general 
society. 

It has been computed, that for the whole of the repre- 
sentation of the Scotish eoiinties, there are about two thou«- 
wnd electors, one^ half of l^faom possess this right in 
connection with- the* feudid>ho{diings, to which it was ori- 
ginally, attached | the otbeit.balf>bavie: either retained the 
right when the pr(q>erty had b^eo'idieiBied, or have pur- 
chased It from those hy whom it kad been so retained. 
In the election of the representatives of an Irish county,>on 
the other hand, a ragged multitude is poured forth from 
jevery comer, not only of the productive $oU» but even of 
the bogs and- mounlains. These had been supposed to 
coi»ftitute the poUttcal strength of their respective lancjU 
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lords^ and had accordingly been multiplied without pru- 
dence and without moderation. They have, however, 
shewn, before it was too late, tliat another influence might 
be exercised upon them, which could control the dominion 
of their landlords; for the divided allegiance of Roman 
Catholics has been openly manifested even in that most 
intimate connection, which binds the occupant to the 
owner of the soil. 

This consideration is in Ireland the more important, as 
at the union much the ^eater part of that representation 
of boroughs, which had been constituted expressly to give 
strength to the Protestant interest, was abolished, whereas, 
in Scotland, the burghs were all preserved, but only col- 
lected into groups, so as to be accommodated to the 
reduced amount of the entire representation. Of the three 
hundred members of the Irish house of commons, two 
hundred and thirty-six were representatives of cities pr 
boroughs, and these have been reduced to thirty-six; so 
that the representation of Ireland has been almost wholly 
thrown upon these popular elections, in which the forty/* 
shilling electors, and among these the lowest ordj^r of 
Roman Catholics, have a decisive influence. 

This mischief, it may be said, might be remedied by a 
limitation of elective franchise to persons possessing freeze 
holds of greater value. If the question were merely how 
the constitution might be protected against the evils of 
committing its elections to mobs, a sufficient provision 
might easily be found. But the present question is, whe- 
ther any limitation could, be established, which should 
sufficiently protect it against a zabble instigated and di- 
rected by the hierarchy of a Romish Church. If the 
liBiitation be very narrow, it would trench upon the 
GOBStitutioB ; if it be wide, it would in this case stiU 
compmhend within itself the mischief which we would 
exclude. 

Let us now insdiute a direct comparison betw^n the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland and the BMiish Cbimh 
af Ireland. . . 
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In the desire of bringing the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
into the fidl enjoyment of the constitution^ it was in the 
year 1799 proposed^ that the sovereign should have a right 
of objecting to the appointment of these prelates of their 
Churchy whose loyalty should appear to be liable to sus- 
picion. No direct patronage was pro^iosed ; that was to 
be left to flow in its accustomed channels. All the ap-i 
pointments of the Roman Catholic Church, even the highest^ 
weretobemade in the accustomed manner ; and it was intend** 
ed only that, in regard to the highest, should be given to the 
government of the country a power of annulling the 
appointment of a man who had previously, by some part of 
his conduct, brought his loyalty into question. It seems to 
have beisn forgotten that an ecclesiastic, the most devoted 
to his Church, would, if he aspired to a bbhopric, perceiva 
the policy of concealing the alienation of his allegiance^ 
until he should have attained a station in which it might 
most effectually operate. It seems to have been forgotten, 
that this very station might corrupt the man, who had 
been previously a faithful subject; that the story of Beckel 
might be frequently, perhaps uniformly, repeated. 

I do not wonder that Ihose who originally required this 
security for the established rdigion of the land, and yoo^ 
among the number, should now propose that die Konuin 
Catholics should be gratified without any such restriction. 
The restriction must have been inefficient ; and the only 
wonder is, that the Roman Catholics of Ireland, in oppo-^ 
sition to the wisdom of their own Pontiff, who perceived 
the folly of the boasted veto, should, in the pride of fancied 
triumph, have refused to concede the mock security. Per^ 
baps, however, they were in this instance wiser than their 
master. Hie concession was of no value ; but to refiise 
all concession, however unimportant, was to display confi- 
dence, and confidence is often strength. Modem, like 
ancient Rome, still presses forward in the march of 
(Conquest. 

The country has been spared the experience of the utter 
insufficiency of tliis once-boasted security; (or the Roman 
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Catholic clergy of Irelaadi after they bad given their cod- 
sent^ discovered that it was^ inadmissible, though the 
Roman Pontiff could not perceive in it any danger mena- 
cing bis influence. The slightest imaginable control, a 
control indeed merely imaginary, has accordingly been 
rejected ; and a Protestant legislature is now required to 
admit into itself a number of persons belonging to a 
Church adverse to that of the state, claiming of every one 
of its members a portion of his allegiance, and refusing to 
submit to any the smallest interference with its appoint- 
ments, though confined to the case of manifest disaf- 
fection. 

Who then can justly argue from the establishment of 
Presbyteiianism in Scotland to the unqualified admission of 
the claims of the Roman Catholics in Ireland? Is the 
general tendency of a republican church towards a repub- 
lican policy in government as wide an aberration from con- 
stitutional loyalty, as a paramount attachment to a church 
ruled by a foreign ecclesiastic, or at least detached by an 
unnatural celibacy from the general interests of the com- 
munity, and at the same time impelled by the spirit of such 
a hierarchy to grasp at the exclusive dominion of an here- 
tical state? If it be so, where in Ireland do we find the 
regulations by which that aberration has been restrained 
in Scotland ? For a representation peculiarly restricted, we 
find the Protestant boroughs suppressed, and the elections 
of counties overborne by the forty shilling freeholders of 
the Roman Catholics, led on by their priests, with crucifixes 
in their hands, and denunciations of damnation in their 
mouths. For a general system of ecclesiastical patronage, 
which disarms Presbyterianism of its democracy, we find a 
church rejecting every interference with its appointments^ 
though for the immediate safety of the government, as a 
violation of its christian liberty. The case is indeed appli- 
cable, but as a warning, not as a precedent. 

It is possible, indeed, amidst the extravagancies of the 
human mind, that some of those who are disposed to con- 
sidfar Ireland as a country which ought to be Roman 
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Catholic^ may be willing to pusb;their opinion to theiextrem^' 
of abandoning the Protestant establishment, in utter dis- 
regard of the stipulations of the union ; and that these 
may flatter themselves that, for so great a prize, the Romish 
hierarchy might come round to the rejected notion of a 
veto. The danger, it may be said by some liberal politician, 
is that which belongs to a half measure. Let Ireland 
become wholly Roman Catholic, and the government may 
obtain its own conditions. Let the endowments of the 
Protestant church be transferred to the Roman Catholics, 
together with the concession of admission into parliament; 
and for such a boon, it may be supposed, that a veto would 
be cheerfully conceded. 

You have spoken of feeling, in arguing this question, a» 
if you were walking before the images of the dead advo- 
cates of the Roman Catholics in a sacred and solemn pro- 
cession. I also have a solemn, but different feeling ; for at 
this moment, in admitting the possibility which I have just 
mentioned* that I may expose the futility of such a notion^ 
I feel that I am offering insult to the memory of those 
illustrious men who braved all danger for the security of 
the Pf'otestant establishment. Venerable confessors of the 
Protestant church, who stood in the breach of the liberties 
of England against an insidious liberality, it seems to have 
. been by the special appointment of the divine providence^ 
that five of your number evinced the conscientious disin- 
terestedness of your conduct by renouncing all worldly 
advantages, rather than they would depart from a too 
scrujmlous allegiance to the reigning sovereign. Yoiiu 
acquittal the whole metropolis celebrated with exultation, 
as the guaranty of their most valued rights, so that the 
rude soldiery of the neighbouring army caught the sounds 
and stunned, with their rejoicing, the ears of the bigoted 
monarch. Now the rich, the educated, and the elevated^ 
calling themselves Protestants^ but infatuated with a delu- 
sive cry of liberality, are eager to break down the bulwark 
bf the constitution, that they may admit even into its cita- 
del a treacherous offering for the shrine of fireedom, which 
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would realize the strange fiction of the ancient poet, in 
the utter ruin of a free and a Protestant government. 

A veto might, perhaps, be obtwned in such a case, as has 
been mentioned, because, so far as Ireland is concerned, 
the success of the Roman Catholics would then have been 
completed, and no government would, in such circum- 
stances, venture to exercise the conceded right. What 
reflecting Englishman, however, can seriously believe that, 
when the Irish Protestants bad been thus abandoned, the 
formal right of a veto would give any real security to the 
political connection of the two countries. The case sup- 
poses the Roman Catholics to hold entire and undisturbed 
possession of the dominion of Ireland, to be masters of the 
elections, of its representatives, and to enjoy the general 
influence belonging to the endowment now appropriated to 
the Protestant church. The security by which a domiiuoQ 
so heterogeneous to ttie rest of the empire, is to be retained 
in connection with it, is the formal right of objecting to 
the appointment of any priest to the prelacy, who had 
been so incautious, as to manifest disloyalty by some overt 
act, which could be distinctly specified andi»:oved* Con- 
nection is, however, maintained, not by the mere formnlily 
of a right which could not be exercised, but by a commu- 
nity of interest and affection. Such a community at pre- 
sent exists with the Protestants of Ireland, Destroy it by 
abandoning those Protestants, and where will be the bond 
of connection to unite the two countries? But let me 
correct mysdf: there would still exist a connection of 
interests, not indeed between the Protestants of England 
and the Protestants of Ireland, for the latter would no 
longer have a political e^tence, Imt between the Roman 
• Catholics of the two countries. Ireland, so long at least as 
it should continue to be a member of the triple govern- 
ment, would not manage its interests apart« The Roman 
Catholics of England would be brought into activity by 
their brethren of the neighbouring island, and the new 
establishments of Stoneyhurst and Cl<mgowfiB would be 
united in the most amicable cooperation. 
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Pious men have been influenced to favour the Roman 
Catholics by the hope, that when all political distinctions 
should have been abolished, their minds might be more 
accessible to the genuine truth of Christianity. It is 
indeed true, that the blood of martyrs has been the seed of 
the church ; but here are no martyrs. The question is not 
now of suffering, but of triumph. It is also true, that the 
work of religious reformation must be more difficult, when ' 
religions prejudice is reinforced by the interested zeal of 
party. But will the religion of Rome cease to be the party 
of Roman Catholics^ because they shall have found that they 
are enabled, by success, to exercise a direct influence on 
the measures of the government ? Will the hierarchy at 
once become indifierent to the use of that power which 
they had strenuously assisted the laity to attain ? Will the 
laity be at once disposed to separate themselves from a 
priesthood, under the guidance of which they had made 
their way to greatness ? The party, which has struggled 
for success, will, at least, not separate, before it has secured 
the spoil. That spoil, however, the establishment of a 
Protestant church, is rather too large a price to be paid by 
Protestants for the chance of future conversions. 

The Roman Catholics themselves have relieved us from 
the necessity of speculating in this case on the general 
principles of our nature, for they have furnished numerous 
and plain indications of some ulterior object, for the attain- 
ment of which, liieir admission into parliament would be 
but the means, and therefore could never afford that satis- 
faction which might be supposed to relax thef bands of 
party, and leave them free for attending to a discussion of 
their religious opinions. If admission to parliament were 
sought only under the influence of a natural, and even 
commendable ambition, there might be some reason for 
believing that, this object having been attained, the rivalry 
and animosity of party might cease to influence the minds 
of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. If it be sought in 
the contemplation of some ulterior object, why should such 
an effect be produced ? Must not the party be encouraged 
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by success to persevere in their common efforts, at l^ast 
mitil that ulterior object shall have been fully attained? 
Must not the individuals, of which the party is composed, 
be bound to the common interest by yet stronger ties, as 
the promise of ultimate success becomes more assured ? 

The history of the veto furnishes the first indication of 
this ulterior object. Why should the Roman Catholic 
* prelates of Ireland have first deemed that such a condition 
was admissible, then that it was inexpedient, and finally^ 
that it was absolutely intolerable, if a larger view of advan- 
tage had not opened upon them, as they advanced in poli- 
tical expectation ? Can it be believed that these differing 
opinions would, in so short a time as sixteen years, have 
been formed on the same subject, if the prelates had 
viewed it simply in itself, and had not, in the progress of 
the discussion, learned to look to some further object, with 
the attainment of which even this condition, slight as it 
was, might be found to interfere ? 

Again, when Bishop Doyle, in all his fervour of conci- 
liation, refused, however, to concede to the government for 
any commutation of income, those occasional fees of the 
parochial clergy which stimulate their activity in their 
intercourse with their congregations, was this refusal dic- 
tated by a sense of religion, or by a political consideration 
pf some object, to the attainment of which the interested 
activity of the clergy might be subservient ? Religion, it 
is conceived, would dictate, that the services of the clergy 
should be, as much as is possible, gratuitous to the poor. 
Policy. demands incessant activity, and is anxious to main- 
tain the excitement, regardless of the suffering of the poor, 
by which it is supplied. 

Thirdly, when Mr. O'Connell declared, that he would 
not now accept the boon of admission to parliament, if 
offered on the condition of suppressing the votes of the 
forty-shilling freeholders, what could have been present to 
his mind, except that the influence of these men in elections, 
managed, as we have since seen it, by the Romish clergy, 
should become an instrument for the accomplishment ^^ 
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some ulterior purpose of popish domination ? Why should 
he have expressed a solicitude so paramount for the conti- 
nuance of their franchise, if he did not conceive it to be 
necessary for the attainment of some other object, ttf be 
proposed as soon as Roman Catholics should have been 
placed on tlie same level with the Protestants ? 

Lastly ; and it is the most conclusive consideration, the 
practice of foreign education is revived, notwithstanding 
the liberal provision made by the government for educating 
the Romish clergy of Ireland at home. This provision 
was deemed an essential part of the policy of those who 
originally favoured the Roman Catholics ; and Earl Fitz- 
William has recently taken credit to himself for having 
originated a measure, which caused the Romish clergy of 
Ireland to be no longer Spanish, or French, or Italian, but 
Irish. The venerable earl, it seems, had not observed that 
a seminary has been lately formed in Rome, for the purpose 
of completing the education of those who had been pre- 
viously instructed at Maynooth, an Irish education not 
being now deemed adequate to the purposes of the church. 
Neither had he read in* the Letter of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, .that " now Irish priests are fast resorting to the 
Continent for education, allured by the endowments which 
the French government are cunningly restoring and aug- 
menting.'' We are then in this respect brought back to 
the age of Elizabeth, while the advocates of the Roman 
Catholics are telling us, that all their circumstances are 
changed. Foreign seminaries are revived or established, 
that the purpose of the domestic education of the Romish 
clergy of Ireland may be defeated, and the alienation of 
their allegiance maybe eflFectually secured. 

These are signs of the times, which, if religious men 
would consider with attention^ they would at least learn to 
distrust their speculation of facilitating the propagation of 
truth by granting political advantages. That religious 
truth will finally prevail, we must believe, because we 
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have been assured of it by the promises of God; but we 
tread on dangerous ground, when we would assist its pre* 
valence by yielding up the barriers of the existing govern- 
ment. The man who acts on this speculation, says in 
effect to the Roman Catholics : we have already given to 
you all the advantages of the state, excepl^ political power; 
we perceive that you are still dissatisfied, and we are 
anxious that no difficulty should stand in the way of your 
conversion to the true religion ; we suppose that we can- 
not hope to convert you, until all your political wishes 
shall have been gratified ; we will therefore enable you to 
become a powerful party, even in the legislature of the 
country, expecting that you will become indifferent to the 
exercise of power, as soon as you shall have obtained it, 
that you will perceive no political or personal advantages 
in adhering to a triumphant party, and that you will at 
once become disposed to relinquish the religion, which is 
the bond of its union. To me, such an address would not 
appear to characterise a very reasoning mind. 

It will naturally be asked, is there any consideration 
which could at all serve to reconcile the minds of Roman 
Catholic noblemen and gentlemen, supposed to be well- 
intentioned, to a disqualification, which places them in a 
political rank inferior to that of their Protestant fellow- 
subjects, who are in other respects their equals ? I answer 
that there is one, which ought strongly to affect the mind 
of an honest and loyal Roman Catholic. In a Roman 
Catholic country, a Romish hierarchy is connected with 
the state, and therefore is not, except in extraordinary 
cases, adverse to the politieal duties of its members. In a 
Protestant state, however, such a hierarchy must have a 
separate interest, whioh it would systematically pursue. 
The Roman Catholic legislator in a Protestant government 
would, therefore, frequently find himself compelled to 
make an option between two conflicting interests. If he 
should be inclined to adhere, with a liberal patriotism, to 
the interest of that government, into which he has been 
admitted^ what embarrassment would he not encounter 
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from the operation» of the hierarchy of his owh church, 
swaying all the energies of the ignorant and bigoted ? 
The honest and loyal Roman Catholic nobleman or gentle- 
man, desirous of faithfully dischargmg his duty to the 
government, and yet unwilling to separate himself from 
the party of his religion, would be frequently placed in the 
most difficult of all human situations. 

This supposition has been already realised, so fer as the 
preset circumstances of Irish Roman Catholics would 
permit. These naturally, in their earlier implications for 
relief, sought the protection of their own nobility and 
gentry, and their nobility and gentry as naturally placed 
themselves at the head of their petitioning countrymen; 
but the Roman Catholic Association soon exhibited a party 
of another spirit, magnifying the priesthood, that it might 
gain the support of the lower classes of society, and in 
reliance on this support acting wifh so much audacity and 
violence, that after a few vain struggles they abandoned it 
to its mad career. They may now indeed, to gain the 
object of their ambition, afiect to embody themselves vdth 
this daring combination to evade the law, and overawe the 
government. But when this olsgect should have been 
attfuned, they would then have to determine the difficult 
question of their allegiance-— they would have to choose, 
whether they would be loyal to their king, or to their 
church and its hierarchy— they would have to give an account 
of their parliamentary conduct to some such body as the 
present association, headed by some desperate demagogue, 
probably some factions and disappointed lawyer, who would 
profess unbounded reverence for the clergy, that through 
tlieir influence he might have the populace on his side. 
Let an honest and reasonable Roman Catholic nobleman or 
gentleman consider, whether this is a situation in which he 
should desire to be placed. 

Since the restoration of cimtinental seminaries, for giving 
a foreign education to the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, 
has brought us back to the circumstances of the reign of 
Elizabeth, we may be enabled to conjecture that the ulterior 
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object now proposed^ aa in the time of that queen^ is to 
erect m this country a dominion strictly and exclusively 
papal, as the grand support of the Roman priocipality. 
Twenty years before her accession *" it was declared in the 
name of the council of Cardinals, in a letter soliciting 
O'Neal to rebellion, that an ancient prophecy, recently 
discovered, had declared, that the church of Rome should 
surely fall, when the Catholic faith is once overthrown in 
Ireland; andf in the reign of that qu^en a hallowed plume 
was sent from Rome to another 0*Neal, as the special 
phampion of the faith. This country was then, it seems, 
regarded as the strong hold of the papal establishment. It 
appears to be still considered in the same view, and every 
effort, we may conclude, will be exerted, to employ for the 
aggrandisement of the papacy every political advantage^ 
which the misguided liberality of the present day might 
dispose Protestants to concede. 

The topic, which has been on this question most strongly 
urged, relates indeed to a policy of a very simple and intel- 
ligible, though not of a very honourable nature, that of 
yielding to intimidation. The Roman Catholics and their 
Protestant advocates, while they make much, though surely J 
very ilUsupported pretension to past loyalty, are very fond 

• Leland's Hist, of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 172. Dublin, 1774. 

t Ibid. p. 364. 

t I take from the supplemental letter of Doctor Phillpott's, the 
following authorities for this epithet. Soon after the restoration, it 
was proved by Lord Orrery, that the supreme council of the Roman 
Catholics had unanimously resolved to prosecute the Lord Lieutenant 
And his party with fire and sword, and instructed two agents, one of 
them a bishop, to go to the Pope, and, in their names, to offer to him 
the kingdom of Ireland ; and, if he should refuse it, to offer it succes- 
sively to the king of Spain, the king of France, the duke of Lorraine, 
and any other Roman Catholic prince. To the ninth statute of William 
III. is prefixed this preamble :— Whereas it is notoriously known, tiiat 
^1 the late rebellions have been contrived, promoted, and carried on 
by Popish Archbishops, Bishops, Jesuits, and other ecclesiastical 
persons of the Romish clergy. In the journals of the house of com- 
mons of Ireland for the year 1733, it is recorded, that from a deposit 
tionon oath^ made before a committee of that house, and corroborated 
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of insinuating tbe probability of future treason ; and the 
most prominent of their bishops has even ventured to 
declare, as much as he could with safety express^, that in 
the event of the disappointment of their expectations of 
political power, " if a rebellion were raging from Carrick- 
fergus to Cape Clear, no sentence of excommunication 
would ever be fulminated by a Catholic priest/' And is it 
then come to this, that the government of the country 
should be required to capitulate, not with an ignorant and 
brutal mob, with which it might be a humane policy to 
gain time, until the violence of a temporary frenzy should 
have subsided, but with the superiors of a hierarchy, regu- 
larly organized, and acting systematically for the attain- 
ment of determinate objects. I do not by any means deny, 
that the discontent of men speculating on the probability of 
future treason is dangerous; but I am yet to learn, in what 
manner the security of Protestants would be improved by 
arming such men with political power. 

Let it be admitted that tliere are in Ireland six Roman 
Catholics for one Protestant, though I am persuaded that 
such a statement greatly exaggerates the real diaproportion, 

by collateral evidence, it appears, that the Pope (Benedict XIII.) 
had complied with the requests of the Archbishops and Bishops of 
Ireland, and that his holiness had sent an indulgence for ten years, in 
order to raise a sum of money to be speedily applied to restore king 
James III. to his right, and put his present majesty (George II.) and 
all the royal family to the sword." By the sworn evidence of Doctor 
James Macnevin before the committee of the house of lords of Ireland, 
in the year 1798, it is stated to have been part .of tlie instructions 
from. the Executivte Directory of the Irish Union to their accredited 
agent with the French Directpnr» that tbe Catholic priests had ceased 
to be alarmed at the calumnies which had been propagated of French 
irreligion, and were well affected to the cause : that some of them 
had rendered great service in propagating with discreet zeal the 
system of the Irish Union. Supplemental letter to Charles Butler 
Esq. p. 206—208. Lond. 1826. '< I have seen and heard," says in- 
deed the Reverend Sydney Smith, p. 25, *' of no instance for this 
century and a half last past, where the spiritual sovereign has pre- 
sumed to meddle with the affairs of the temporal sovereign." Did 
he not so meddle, when he nominated the Irish Bishops agreeably to 
the recommendation of the Preteiider? 
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the one Protestant is however a man^ who cannot be isup* 
posed to be actuated by any general interest distinct from 
that of the state, whereas the six Roman Catholics are men, 
who are perpetually subjected to the influence of a distinct 
allegiance, and would be perpetually urged to avail them- 
selves of any power^ which they might obtain, for advanc- 
ing a cause, not only distinct from, but opposed to the 
genuine constitution of the government. The prelate most 
active in the concerns of these men has already menaced 
us with their disaffection. Let us take a warning from the 
menace, and hope nothing from their loyalty. We are 
told, that in the first war we shall experience their power. 
I answer that, in a more tremendous contest than any man 
now living shall ever witness, the Protestants of Ireland, 
with the assistance which Great Britain could easily afford, 
maintained their own superiority, and the connection of 
the empire. 

Neither do I see what reason there is for apprehending 
that mterminable struggle, with which the advocates of 
the Roman Catholics would alarm their adversaries into 
submission. What reflecting person can believe, that a 
mass of superstitions, accumulated in the times of barba- 
rism and ignorance, can long endure the scrutiny of enquir- 
ing minds? Even now the fabric of their religion totters, 
and is ready to yield to its assailants. The laity of the 
church of Rome may be too much shackled by its discipline, 
to be generally capable of mental freedom; but its priests . 
must be permitted to think for the necessities of defence, 
and among the younger and more ingenuous many will be 
found, who will burst the bonds of prejudice, and assert the 
liberty of genuine disciples of Christ. Of such men there 
must in the course of nature be a constant succession. The 
old and obstinate will quickly pass away, and the light of 
scriptural truth will break upon the people even from the 
thick cloud of priestcraft, with which they are now enve- 
loped. When I am told of the superior number of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, I rely for the present on the 
moral superiority of the educated and influential classes of 
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society, on our close connection with Great Britain, on the 
indissoluble incorporation of onr Protestant chnrch with 
that of England ; I rely for the future with encreasing con- 
fidence on the prevailing force of truth, which must in this 
season of general discussion overcome superstitions too 
gross to admit fair and open controversy. The clergy of 
the church of Rome have accordingly been prudently 
directed to withdraw from a controversy, which was felt to 
be fatal to their cause. But controversy will follow them 
into their retirement, 9nA will awaken the minds of all^ 
who are not fortified against conviction by the inveteracy 
of habit. Let us not embarrass the progress of truth by 
investing error with political power. 

<< The Catholic question,'' says* the Reverend Sydney 

* Page 7. As I shall now take leave of this sentleman, I will make 
a few observations at parting. I must first remark, that the conclude 
ing exhortation of his pamphlet is one, in regard to which no man of 
this age will differ from him. No man of any party would now 
"continue the punishments, privations, and incapacities of any human 
beings, menhf because tiiey worship God in the vray they think best'^ 
If the treatise were constructed agreeably to the acknowledged rules 
of reasoning, this observation would of itself be sufficient to disable 
the whole, by showing that the conclusion, in which it terminates, does 
not affect the question. I have before made a similar remark in regard 
to the interrogation with which it begins:—" Why is not a Roman 
Catholic to be believed on his oath T We do believe Urn on his oath, 
and therefore we consider an oath, and even a simple declaration, as 
sufficient to exclude him from the legislature, from which he is excluded 
for a reason wholly different. If the treatise were even an amphis- 
boena, so as to have a head at each extremity, this, with the former 
observation, would be sufficient to cmsh it But it ui of that veinii> 
cular constniction, whidi admits no nobler parts, the destruction of 
which would destroy the vitality of the rest. I have therefore thought 
it necessary to crush several intermediate rings of the argument, and 
will proceed to dispose of one more, because the reverend gentleman 
becomes facetious towards the end of his work, and practises a joke 
upon his readers. To excite a virtuous indignation at ouc penal code, 
(long ago repealed) he ascribes it to Louis XIY. and represents it as 
dii^cted by Roman Catholics against Protestants. He then discovers 
his own trick. " Forgive gentle reader, and gentle elector," says he, 
** the trifling deception I have practised upon you. This code is not a 
code made by French Catholics against Frenoh Protestants, bat by 
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Smith, " is not an English questiop, but an Irish one ; or 
rather it is no otherwise an English question, than as it is 
an Irish one." Is it then no English question to determine^ 
whether that minority of the population, whieh is now Pro- 
testant, and powerful, and attached to England, should be 
overpowered and ruined by the ascendency, which the 
majority would gain, if it should he invested with political 
power, composed as it is of men attached to a separate 
cause, and eager to establish the success of that cause on 
the depression of their adversaries ? If the connection of 
the two countries be important to. England, k it not an 
English question to determme, whether that Protestant 
interest, which has always been regarded as the very bond 
t)f that connection^ should be maintained in its strength ? 
If it be supposed that this connection might be preserved 
after the Protestant interest had been abandoned, is it no 
English question to determine, whether it be prudent to 
constitute, in a country connected with England, a great 
Roman Catholic power, which would necessarily seek to 
magnify the influence of Popery in England, and would 
find even in that country no inconsiderable number of 
agents ? The former question would concern the safety, 
the latter would concern the tranquillity of England. Pro- 
bably both operations would be tried, though in an order 
contrary to that in which I have considered them. If it 
should be found impracticable to render popery triumphant 
in England, it would then, on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity, be the object of the Roman Catholics of Ireland to 
■ '■ ■■ - I ' 1. .- ■■■■^...p ■■ ■ i. w I .1. 

English and Irish Protestants against English and Irish CaithoUcs/^ 
p. 40. Now it has happened, that Louis XIV* did actually promul- 
gate against the Huguenots of France a code eyen more severe than 
the penal code of Ireland, earlier in time, and not palliated hy any 
supposed necessity of defence. Of this the gentle letter-writer 
appears to have been ignorant. What becomes of the joke T 

But, though I do not consider the treatise as an exceUent specimen 
of reasoning, I by no means regard it as destitute of utility. It would 
furnish materials for a yery showy speech at a party-dinner, or might 
be delivered with much effect from a window to a mob at a contested 
election. 
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separate themselves from aa heFetical government^ and to 
obtain exclusive and independent possessicm of their own 
part of the empire.. What then would the English have 
gained by treating this as a question merely Irish ? They 
would first have to encounter a religious struggle in their 
own island^ and then to contend for the connection of the 
two countries, after that they had suffered' the Protestant 
strength to be crushed, by which it is now maintained. 

You, sir, have eloquently invoked the names of distin- 
guished men, whose opinions ought, as you assume, to 
influence and to guide the conduct of Protestants of the pre- 
sent day. I may imitate Mr. Burke, when, in the preva- 
lence of another delusion, he appealed from the new to the 
old whigs, to the men who established our constitution on 
the true principles of a moderated freedom. If you say 
that my authorities, noble and liberal for the time, were, 
however, fettered by prejudices not then removed fi-om the 
minds even of honest patriots, I appeal from the opinions 
of individuals to the authenticated facts of history. The 
individual of the most powerful intellect may be captivated 
by some temporary fashion of opinion, and his example 
may serve only to demonstrate the sway which that fashion 
had obtained. The facts of history bear an uninfluenced 
testimony for the instruction of all who will listen to the 
experience of their species. 

If the church of Rome instigated against Elizabeth the 
partisans of Mary of Scotland ; if that church sent against 
these countries the great fleet of Spain, armed with the de- 
nunciations of its Pontiff^ if it excited the first rebellion and 
the massacre of Ireland, and withdrew irom Charles L the 
allegiance of the Irish Roman Catholics, when their loyalty 
might have given him effectual support ; if it prompted the 
subsequent efforts of the sons of that prince, against the 
religion and liberties of England, however the bigotry of 
James II, may have outrun its prudence ; if it transferred 
to the Pretender the nomination of the Romish bishops of 
Ireland, evidently that it might form a party against the 
reigning sovereign ; if a papal indulgence was exposed to 
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sale for raising money, to be applied to the same treasonable 
purpose; if the Bomw Catholic priests of Ireland have 
been proved to have taken an active interest in the rebelKon 
of our own time ; if the Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland 
have resolutely refused to acknowledge in the sovereign any 
tl)e slightest control over the allegiance of the fatare mem* 
bers of their body; what can we conclade from all these 
admonitions of the past and present time, exc^t that there is 
in the church of Rome a principle irremediably adverse to 
the well-being of a Protestant government, that it is ready 
to avail itself of every favourable opportunity for assaulting 
the civil establishments of those, whom it considers as berettcis 
in religion, and that it is innocuous oi^y when it is destitute 
of power ? 

Nor is it difficult to point out the origin of the preposses- 
sion, which appears to have influenced the mind of each of 
Ihe more illustrious of the individuals, whose authority you 
have alleged. 

It is well known that Mr. Burke, the earliest advocate of 
the Roman Catholics in the British parliament, was connected 
with them by the female part of his family. It is however 
not generally known that, though a member of the church of 
England, and doubtless a sincere and conscientious member, 
he yet entertained a persuasion, probably derived from the 
influence of this domestic connection, of the truth of that 
strange doctrine, which is not only a principal tenet of the 
church of Rome, but also most efiectually subdues the human 
mind, and fits it for the implicit submission to* dictation, 

* How much the character of Mr. Burke was influenced by this 
spirit, appeared even in his parliiuaentary oonduct relatiTe to tiiis very 
question, for in the year 1701, jn the debate on a bill for relieyingp 
Roman Catholics, under certain conditions, from certain penalties and 
disabilities, he went 90 far aa to maintain, ''that a state had foil 
right to inquire into the religious opinions of all who liyed under its 
protection ; and that an nncontrolahle superintending power of this 
kind was highly necessaiy for the prosperity, safety, good morals, and 
happiness of the community/' Bishop Tomline's life of Pitt, vol. ii« 
p. 403. Lend. 1721. Mr. Pitt dissented from this principle, though 
he supported the bill. Will a modem liberal contend for such an 
Inquisitiop? 
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which b the very essenoe of popery. Of thia fact I have 
received the most imquestioDable testimony, the hte Doctor 
Michael Kearney having assured me, that be was present when 
Mr. Burke strennously maintaiaed against a Presbyterian 
miiuster the doctrine of transabstantiation. This highly gifted 
man may sometimes have indulged himself in the intellectaal 
gladiatorship of conversation, defending opinions only because 
they were opposed ; bat he was mnch too deeply impressed 
witb a sense of Ibe sacred importance of religion, to permit 
himself this play of mind on a subject involving its most solemn 
ordinanee. We most therefore consider him as a man, on 
whose mind a reverence for the church of Rome exercised an 
influence, not reconcilable to the genuine profession of a Pro- 
testant; and we may consequently protest against any inference 
drawn from his authority, in regard to the pretensions of that 
ehnrcfa. 

To Mr. Pitt no observation of this kind can be applied. 
He was wholly and purely a member of the established church 
of bis country. But it may be easily conceived that Mr. 
Burke, by his memorable denunciation of the revolution of 
France, must have acquired a considerable influence over the 
mind of the minister, as a wise and provident politician ; and 
Mr. Pitt must have been the more disposed to listen to bis 
suggestions, as he was himself oppressed by the anxieties of 
tiie revolutionary war, and by the domestic agitations which 
distracted Irdand, and desirous of consolidating the empire by 
effecting an incorporating union of this country with Great 
Britain. With the measure of such an union *" some arrange- 

* << If/' says Mr. Townsend, ^^ Mr. Pitt and his friends made such 
a promise, Mr. Pitt and his fnends^ have endeavoured to redeem iV* 
The Accnsations of History against the Church of Rome, p. 204. LoncL 
1935. How far the late king was from participating^ in such an agre» 
mtnXf the author has received a very curious evidence. The late 
primate of Ireland, Archbishop Stuart, informed him, that the Mar- 
quess Gomwallis, when he was desirous of procuring the advancement 
of Bishop Broderick to the archiepiscopal See of Cashel, requested 
him to propose the appointment to the king, as he was himself not 
hi favour with his majesty, on account of his dealings with Ihe Roman 
Catholics. The primate made tfas application, and was by the king^ 
who was ignorant of the anwigemeal^ referred to the lord lieutenant. 
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ment favourable to Roman Catholics connected itself in the* 
mind of the minister, because the measure was generally dis- 
approved by the Protestants, who possessed the power of the 
country. But Mr. Pitt was not one of those who would 
commit to hazard, or rather expose to certain destruction, the 
Protestant estabUshment of Ireland for the gratification of 
Roman Catholics* That establishment he, by the act of unicm, 
incorporated expressly with the Protestant establishment of 
England, thereby giving to it all tkke security which human 
conventions can bestow; and to the favours contemplated for 
the Roman Catholics, were annexed conditions, by which it- 
was proposed to secure the safety of a Protestant government^ 
under which a Protestant establishment might hope to find 
protection. Since the Roman Catholics have rejected the pro- 
posed conditions, their present advocates cannot fairly plead 
the authority of Mr. Pitt. They have indeed clearly evinced 
that the Romish church of Ireland is of a spirit more intract* 
able, and to a Protestant government more systematically 
hostile, than that statesman had been led to believe* 

Of Mr. Fox, before much weight can be attributed to bis 
authority on this question, it sh*uld be proved that his reve^ 
rence for the established religion of his country was such, that 
its most important interests might have been safely confided to 
his protection, or at ieast that he was a man of wisdom sa 
deliberate and forecasting, that no danger could have been 
justly apprehended from a disposition to push 1o an extreme 
any principle of a liberal policy. Mere ability, however 
splendid, is not suflScient to give importance to his opinion, for 
the most able are perhaps the most easily captivated by novel 
and untried speculations. How little indeed the brilliancy of 
genius can supply the want of sober consideration, we hsLve 
had a melancholy example in Mr. Canning, when, in support 
of the claim of the Roman Catholics, he contended, that the 
established church, of which he professed himself a member, 
maintained the lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation. 

When therefore we examine the authority of these illustrious 
men, that we may determine how far we should permit it to 
control our opinion, we perceive that Mr. Burke, though a 
member of the established church, was secretly influenced by 
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the main principle of that other cborch, for which he pleaded ; 
fliat Mr. Fox has no claim on onr aeqniescence from a con* 
sideration either of bis attachment to onr chnrcb, or of the 
general fnoderatibn and pradence of Ins political measures; 
and that Mr. Pitt, though probably influenced by the advice 
of Mr. Bnrke, certainly distressed by the difficulties of his 
sitaation, and anxious to accomplish the union of Ireland with 
Oreat Britain, was yet solicitous to secure the established 
church by precautions which are now derided. 

But these great and distinguished men may have been influ- 
enced, like the vulgar herd of politicians, by the prevailing 
tendency of the time to that system of conduct, which has 
obtained tbe name of liberality. By the earlier influence 
of this system the severities of the penal code have been long 
ago removed, and few there are, if any, who would desire to 
see them now again imposed. But it is the tendency of the 
human mind, when it is in a state of reaction, opposed to 
some preceding movement, to yield to it as fully as it had an^- 
tecedently yielded to the contrary impulse. The generous 
fedings of our nature accordingly, shocked at the severities of 
another age, seek relief in abrogating, without distinction, 
every restrictive regulation of onr ancestors affecting Roman 
Catholics, and are disposed to confound, in one common 
proscription, the violences of a triumphant party, and the 
precautions of political wisdom. 

It has been long ago quaintly observed, that in politics 
names are things. The cry of liberality has accordingly been 
set up as the engine of a party ; and thus, that which was in its 
origin but the excess of a natural and commendable senti- 
ment, has be^i converted irita an expedient for influencing 
the generous, and dduding the unwary, aided unhappily by 
the indifference, which alike disregards all churches, and by 
the hostility to establishments, which wbuld destroy every 
existing institution. 

If I had lived in an age of intolerance, I hope that I would 
have pleaded for liberality. Living, as I do, in an age boasting 
its liberality, I feel it to be my bounden duty to recommend, 
not mtolerance, but prudence; to remind my countrymen 
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that an extreme of cbndact is better corrected by moddration, 
than by rushinfj^ into the contrary excess ; and to urge them to 
x)onsider^ whether the cry of liberality is not now raised by de- 
scriptions of men, to whose care their dearest interests cannot 
safely be committed. The inconsiderate youth, eager to be 
foremost in a new and popular cause; the man of showy 
talents, desirous of availing himself of popular topics ; the 
trading politician, who sees a rising and an active party ready 
for his management ; the tradesman of a lower class, who 
seeks to sell his wares among a Roman Catholic population ; 
the landed proprietor, who looks with an envious and greedy 
eye on the possessions of the established church ; the secret 
radical, who is hostile to every establishment ; the practical 
infidel, who is alike indifferent to every faith ; and, lastly, the 
Roman Catholic, himself the slave of ecclesiastical dictation, 
and therefore incapable of exercising the liberality for which 
he shouts: these are the men who 'raise this imposing 
clamour. 

Even that penal code, which has given occasion to tins 
moral revulsion, far from being a mass of unmixed evil, wais 
eventually productive of important benefits, which the Roman 
Catholic of the present day largely participates. The penal 
code, said*" Mr. Grattan, was the shell, within which the 
Protestant power was hatched. If one of the two parties, 
which divided the country, had not for a time be^i reduced to 
a political annihilation, the other could not in any circum- 
stances have asserted that independence which was the prin- 
ciple of the prosperity of Ireland. The Irish Roman Catholic 
therefore ought to feel, that he has derived an important 
advantage even from that system of domestic oppression, 
which happily has ceased to exist, but was in its time essen- 
tial to the attainment of the prosperity, of which he now 
enjoys a large participation. If that code had never existed, 
he would indeed have enjoyed an equality with his Protestant 
countrymen, and in this. particular his pride would have found 
its gratification; but it would have been a melancholy equality 

* Seward's Collectanea Politica, vol. i. p. 298. Dubl. 1801. 
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in the possession of a dependent province^ overborne in its 
policy* and impoverished in its resources. The Roman 
Catholics* therefore* iivho are now rising into commercial 
importance* should be admonished* that it was necessary that 
their ancestors shoald pay the price of that prosperity, which 
they now share with the Protestants* and that they shoald 
themselves look back on the former sufferings of their party, 
as on those visitations of nature* which are often indeed 
grievous to the sufferers* but in their remoter consequences 
are found to be beneficial. 

The history of our part of the empire in the last century is 
pregnant with instruction* not less for tt)e Protestants of 
Great Britain* than for the Roman Catholics of Ireland. ' 

While the party of the Irish Roman Catholics still pos- 
sessed strength* the Protestant lords of Ireland * twice sued 
the English government in vain for an incorporating union. 
Repelled from a union with the sister-government* the Irish 
Protestants turned upon their domestic adversaries, and 
reduced them to the lowest state of depression. The country 
being then no longer contested by two parties* for the Roman 
Catholics ceased to form a party in the state* the Protestants 
stood alone and uncontrolled* and were at length able* in 
favourable circumstances* to vindicate the constitution and 
conmierce of the country. When the Roman Catholics* by 
their participation of an extended commerce* had again risen 
to importance* and the country was again divided by two 
parties* the British government recovered its ascendency over 
the counsels of Ireland* and effected the enactment of an 
incorporating union* the importance of which to Great Bri- 
tain* not less than to Ireland* had been in the interval 
discovered* 

The lesson to be collected by the BritLsb people from this 
history is that* as the simple connection of the two crowns was 
not safe* when the Protestants of Ireland were not checked 
and controlled by the Roman Catholics* so neither would the 

* In the year 1703 ; and again in the year 1707* on occasion gf the 
Union condnded with Scotland* 
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close connection of the two governments be now secnre^ if 
llie Roman Catholics should be permitted to attain a predomi- 
nance» which would suppress the power of the Protestants. 
Great Britain cannot now, as formerly, neglect the interests of 
this country. The country is too considerable to be ruled ^ui 
a dependent province, and can exist only in a state of intimate 
and perfect union, or of entire separation. How then is the 
present union to be maintained? This question indeed in- 
volves no difficulty, if the Protestants are permitted to retain 
their present position in the state ; for, though they naturally 
clung to that independence, which they had recency achieved, 
yet, since this in\portant revolution has been effected, they 
have been rapidly brought to identify themselves wiHi the 
Protestant population of Great Britain, especially as tibey are 
strongly propelled to that connection by an adverse party of 
Roman Catholics, contending with them for power. But if 
this country should become wholly, or principally Roman 
Catholic, where is the bond of connection which would attach 
it to the Protestant government of Great Britain? If the 
Roman Catholics be gratified to the extent of their present 
wishes, the government may indeed be relieved from the 
inconvenience of their present discontent, but the novel ex- 
periment would remain to be tried, of retaining in connection 
a powerful country, separated at once by a natural boundary, 
and by a dissimilar and an exclusive religion. The power of 
the Protestants would in this case have been suppressed, and 
could not afibrd any effectual assistance. 

For this most hopeless of all experiments in policy, the 
Protestants of Great Britain are now required to forget that 
the elemental principles of their free constitution were formed 
by their Saxon ancestors, who, though Roman Catiiolics, were 
almost independent of the see of Rome; that the great charter 
of their liberties was indignantiy wrested from a king, who 
had rendered himself odious by becoming the vassal of the 
Pope ; that a continued struggle against papal domination was 
maintained by their fathers, together with that other struggle 
against feudal oppression ; that the religious reformation of 
England was, in its origin, but the deliverance of the temporal 
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interests of the kingdom from papal usurpation ; that the iDus- 
trions queen, who constituted the church of England| sought 
oalj to maintain the independence of the civil jurisdictions of 
her crown ; that this princess was notwithstanding assailed by 
domestic treason, and by foreign hostility, which the see of 
Rome had instigated against her; and that Roman Catholics 
were not directly and formally excluded from the legislature, 
until through more than a century it had been experimentally 
ascertained that their presmce could not be reconciled to the 
safety of the state: all those things they are now required to 
forget, and,^ late unUarmng liberty^ to receive into the legis- 
lature a body of men, who could maintain their political im- 
portance only by submitting to the dictation of the Romish 
hierarchy of this country, and acting as a party devoted to the 
interests of the religion ^f Rome^ 

Nor is this all which the Protestant people of Great Britain, 
if they are to yield to these men, ought now to drive from their 
remembrance. They must no more remember, that they have 
waged with imperishable glory the long contest of the political 
independence of Europe, lest they should be prompted to think 
that it would now be honourable for them to maintain its in- 
tellectual liberty against the thraldom of an ecclesiastical domi- 
nion. In one of those reactions, which sway the tide of human 
affairs, that dominion has found an opportunity of recovering 
somewhat of its former power over the minds of men. The 
sworn supporters of popish domination, who had not long ago 
been crushed by the merited jealousy even of Popish states, 
are accordingly once more embodied against the moral freedom 
of mankind ; and France, which used to boast of the liberties 
of its church, is at this moment protesting against their usur- 
pations. Among the Protestants of these countries the plea 
of religion cannot be urged, to awe them from their independ- 
ence ; but the fiend of intolerance has here transformed himself 
into an angel of light, and in the assumed guise of liberality 
is endeavouring to wile them into a voluntary surrender of their 
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security. An attempt however is also made to intimidate. 
They who haye foag^ht the battle of the ciTiiised worlds are 
advised to tremble for the treason of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. Cowardly and base exhortation ! We have had talen, 
and some of them are among the liberals of the present day, 
who in that great contest pressed upon the government the 
unworthy counsels of fear and submission. They were dis- 
regardedy and the triumph of British fortitude chained the 
once formidable enemy to a rock in the Atlantic, a proud spec- 
tacle to an admiring world. While this recollection lives in 
the minds of the people of Great Britain, they cannot yield 
to intimidation. While they remember what they have done 
for political independence, they must resist the approaches of 
religious and intellectual servitude; for political independence 
is of little eflScacy, if the minds of men must be enslaved by 
ecclesiastical dictation. 

The parliament of die British empire is now to determine, 
whether diat constitution, from which other nations are anxious 
to imitate the forms of political and civil freedom, should be 
deteriorated ; whether a constitution essentially Protestant be- 
cause it is essentiaUy free, should receive into it a portion of 
the mental servitude of popery. Its wisdom and its firmness 
are now even more the> hope and refuge of the world, than 
when it struggled against the power of the emperor of France. 

It was fit indeed that thi^ great question should be amply 
discussed, that the pretension might either be admitted, or for 
ever set at rest. This has now been done, for twenty-one 
years have elapsed since it was first proposed for consideration. 
In that long interval the question has been presented in every 
form which might influence the mind ; as one in the determi- 
nation of which securities are indispensable, and as one in 
which it is unreasonable to require any security ; as one to be 
decided in favour of claimants, firom whom no danger is in any 
case to be apprehended, and as one which must be so decided 
through fear of immediate and desperate violence; as one in- 
volving the just pretension of men, in contradiction to the 
strong testimony of history, uniformly loyal, and as one dis- 
cussing she demands of men threatening future rebellion^ if 
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they should not now be gratified. Happily, the principles of 
the leaders of this party have in the same interval been fiilly 
developed, and a Protestant legislature is now at length 
enabled to come to a solemn, and, I trust, a final decision. 



&c. &c. &c. 



To the Right Honoarablc 
William C. Plunk bt. 



THE END. 
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